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THE Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research is always welcome, and the 
current issue (November, 1949) contains the 
first instalment of Dr. E. B. Fryde’s paper 
entitled “Materials for the study of 
Edward III’s credit operations, 1327-1348.” 
In this brilliant piece of research, the author 
guides us through the intricacies of the 
mediaeval exchequer; in his first paragraph 
he says, very truly, that, ‘The only satis- 
factory way of studying archives of any 
kind is to investigate the administrative 
processes which created them.’ It would be 
presumptuous to attempt a précis of such 
an important paper in a few lines, but one 
or two main points must be mentioned. 
Types of agreement between lender and 
borrower, mandates to financiers, banking 
arrangements and the action on oral in pre- 
ference to written orders because of the 
possibilities of fraud, the production to the 
exchequer of proof of the loan, and the 
ging of specific accounts with borrowed 
ds, are points covered in the opening 
pages. Information on the significance of 
secret” loans for the king’s confidential 
affairs before 1338 (when they disappear), 
and the complicated precautions taken by 
financiers to ensure payment of interest, is 
of particular value, as are details of letters 
obligatory which appear, in most cases, to 
ve been issued subsequent to the trans- 
action which they recorded. This is highly 
mvolved and, like the vexed question of 
interest disguised as ‘gifts,’ must have 
puzzled many a scholar. Some of the 


Flemish and Brabant merchants of less 
importance than the Bardi and the Peruzzi 
(who between them advanced a little over 
£120,000 between May 1338 and March 
1340) and were granted ‘gifts’ totalling 
£70,000 in the same period) did not trust 
royal promises and accepted pledges—even 
the crowns themselves—against loans. The 
second half of Dr. Fryde’s paper deals with 
the actual book-keeping for these advances. 
Records of loans and payments are compli- 
cated until it is realised that there were three 
different ways of entering loans on the 
receipt and issue rolls; these differences are 
explained at length, but even so, these 
alternative methods make ‘the task of the 
historian much more difficult and it is never 
possible to predict how any particular loan 
will have been dealt with and where evidence 
concerning it will be found in the exchequer 
records.’ A number of entries were purely 
for book-keeping purposes and unless the 
researcher follows Dr. Fryde’s investigations, 
he will soon find himself in difficulty. We 
await with interest the concluding sections 
of this invaluable paper. 

Mr. A. A. Ruddock draws attention to 
the wealth of information in the records of 
the High Court of Admiralty for the period 
1515-1558. He says that there is still little 
known about this class of legal documents, 
and exposes the erroneous belief that they 
are largely concerned with spoil and piracy 
cases. Although there are, of course, a good 
many documents coming within that cate- 
gory, the naval historian is more attracted 
to the Instance and Prize Records. English 
expansion overseas, details of voyages, the 
activities of English merchants on the con- 
tinent, letters, testamentary documents, and 
records of proceedings in foreign courts, are 
but a few of the classes in the series. Unfor- 
tunately, a large proportion of these archives 
is unpublished and uncalendared, so the 
research worker is forced to seek his infor- 
mation among large masses of material. 

The imposing number of accessions 
reported by persons in charge of archive 
repositories is noteworthy, and it is satisfying 
to know that so much historical evidence is 
being properly housed and made available 
to students. These lists of documents are 
all the more useful as each volume of the 
Bulletin has an index of subjects, and of 
personal and place names; many a seeker 
of information must be deeply grateful for 
this service. 
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LETTER FROM GEORGE ACWORTH 
TO CARDINAL POLE 
written at PADUA on the Calends of 
December 1558 
State Papers Foreign: Elizabeth (S.P.70) 
Vol. I. Folios 49, 49a, 50, 50a, 51, 51a and 52 


Translated and Annotated by L. G. H. 
Horton-Smith, M.A., and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Endorsed: To the Most A(mple) Cardinal 
Reginald Pole, Archbiship of Canterbury of 
England, most worthy prelate. 


1558 the Calends of December, George 
Acworth to Cardinal Pole. 


In pencil: Venice. (But note that the letter 
itself, as will be seen from its closing lines, 
was in fact written from Padua). 


Note: Queen Mary died on the 17th 
November 1558 and Cardinal Pole survived 
her for but 22 hours. But the news of the 
Cardinal’s death had obviously not yet 
reached George Acworth when he wrote this 
letter. 


JHESUS! 

I KNOW not fully, most illustrious High 

Priest, in what manner of speech and in 
what words to address you. But, just as if 
it had been necessary for me to proceed into 
a new and unaccustomed circle of men, I 
should be afraid of their lips and their coun- 
tenances, so great fear has come upon me in 
wishing to write to your Amplitude and has 
taken from me all the thought and reflection 
of (i.e., in) writing. For some note of (ie., 
some note based on) impudence or some 
other just cause of criticism I fear from you, 
both because amid these occupations by 
which you are striving to bring our long 
tossed State as it were into the old harbour, 
I write these inconvenient letters, and also 


*In_ this letter George Acworth writes his non- 
capital h like a capital S. In his letters to Queen 


Elizabeth and Lord Burghley he does not. 
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because with that most acute judgment 
wherewith you see the most hidden things, 
you have to turn your mind to those things 
which fall from me now timidly and some. 
what imprudently writing. 


(Tribute to the Cardinal) 

But because not only with the praise of 
learning but also of fairness and of all virtues 
you have been adorned and this in you so 
eminently ever shines for—so that not only 
to perfect and mature men, but also to 
younger men in their appointed course you 
have shown favour—I have been led to 
believe that that comradeship which has 
received and embraced so many within itself 
will not reject me. And this I the more 
desire because we have no one else in whom 
equally with yourself we can glory, who drew 
not only all Englishmen, to whom always 
you have been an ornament and of late a 
means of safety, but also all Christians, to 
such admiration of yourself that of you alone 
they all speak as one in whom learning and 
a kind of virtue and nobility shines forth, 
and, however much in many these separately 
and singly appear, you nevertheless alone 
exist overwhelmed with the praise of them 
all. 

It will not be necessary in this place to 
relate each of the things which go to your 
adornment, for I am not able to compress 
such infinite material in such letters any more 
than to compress the Ocean within a shell, 
nor, if I could have, would I have done it in 
writing to you, lest my laudation might seem 
a kind of flattering. And because you are 
conscious of (i.e., because you know) your 
deserts for the Christian State, you will 
thence be able to apprehend in what admira- 
tion of all you move, so I will not allow 
myself to seem at this time a writer of such 
extravagance. 

(Folio 49a.) But since I may frankly con- 
fess it, it has at this time been proposed to 
me that I should insinuate myself into your 
favour, and seeing that I wished to do neither 
by flatteringly setting forth your praises nor 
by arrogantly writing anything about myself, 
but by the simple and open narration of my 
purpose, whereby you will be able the more 
clearly to judge concerning me. Wherefore, 
I beg of you that with the same fairness of 
mind with which you have been affected 
towards other lovers of literature, so you 
may not unwillingly read me in writing 0 
myself and of my studies. 
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(The Writer's Education and Seven years’ 
Course at Cambridge) 

When, therefore, I was taken away from 
my Father to masters of literature that I 
might straightaway be educated in those 

pts which belong to the Latin tongue 
according to the commercial method, never- 
theless after three years he knew that I had 
made greater progress than he himself had 
always hoped, and, led both by my prayers 
and by the suasion of my teachers, he changed 
his mind and when he saw me of my own 
free will incited to the study of literature he 
sent me to Cambridge University, that there 
that course which I had chosen the more 
keenly and the more vehemently I might 
pursue. Which I did and, first instructed in 
the precepts of Dialectics, whereto in private 
study I added the faculty of Rhetoric, and 
later transferred to that part of Philosophy 
which is called the mistress and governess of 
Morals (i.e., Moral Philosophy), four years 
I consumed before I was co-opted into the 
number of Bachelors, as they are called. 

At which time certain persons began to 
recall me from my adopted course and 
affirmed me sufficiently to know literature, 
which, even if I knew it very well, neverthe- 
less shone forth with very little hope for the 
future, amongst whom when my mother had 
more anxiously and most often thought con- 
cerning me and saw common men relating 
all things to gain and utility and was not 
able herself on account of that habit sincerely 
to judge literature and saw professors of our 
Municipal law daily grow rich and from the 
lowest condition of men raised to the highest 
dignitaries and desired that I should be rich 
rather than learned, she besought my Father 
with assiduous prayers and me indeed most 
sharply solicited that, leaving and giving up 
good literature I should transfer myself to 
the study of municipal law in which far most 
greatly she affirmed that both for myself and 
for the rest, if I wished to help others, there 
was duly placed protection; but, though her 
speech moved me somewhat, nevertheless 
when those things seemed to me to give 
nothing of liberal and innate knowledge after 
a month or two I reverted to my original 
studies wherewith to refamiliarise myself and 
teturned to the old school. For heavily and 
bitterly (Folio 50) did things seem to be that 
Ishould judge Barbarism as to be prefered to 
the Politer realm of literature and that I 
should make such a change of studies as 
Glaucus, according to Homer, did with 
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Diomedes in Arms, xpvcex yoAxeloov 
éxaTouBor’ évveaBolwv (meaning as follows:— 
“exchanged golden armour for bronze, the 
value of an hundred oxen for the value of 
nine.” 

And so, installed in my old curriculum, I 
began to carry to the finish and to the end 
those things which I had begun, and the 
Greek and Latin literature I cultivated again 
more vehemently than before, and after seven 
years had been completely fulfilled I was 
taken into the order of Masters (i.e., of 
Masters of Arts). 

(Louvain, Paris and Italy. Thereafter) 

And when, with these beginnings which I 
followed in that seven years’ period firmly 
established, I had thought to throw myself 
into other studies and would have gone in 
for civil law because to me neither did it 
appear likely to be altogether useless nor to 
be far remote from those studies wherein I 
was before immersed, I began to wish to 
travel overseas that I might know languages 
by experience and consider the differing and 
varied customs of men and see their places 
of school and from whom arose those whose 
work and genius produced the fruit of 
learning for us. But for Italy the greatest 
desire seized me, which, so long as men were 


*The passage here quoted by the writer comes 
from Homer’s Iliad Book VI, line 236, forming the 
close of lines 234-236. The earlier part of that 
Book shews how, whilst battle was proceeding 
between the Trojans and the Achaeans, Diomedes, 
the Son of Tydeus and “mightiest of the 
Achaeans,” and Glaucus, son of Hippolytus and 
fighting on the Trojan side, met in the midst of the 
foes, both eager to do battle. Then to give the 
Homeric words, as so beautifully “‘ done into 
English Prose” by Andrew Lang, Walter Leaf and 
Ernest Myers (London: Macmillan & Co., 1889), 
p. 114—‘t When the twain were come nigh in onset 
to each other, to him (Glaucus) first spake 
Diomedes of the loud war-cry: ‘ o art thou, 
noble Sir, of mortal men?’ For I do not want to 
fight a god. ‘ But if thou art of men that eat the 
fruit of the field. come nigh, that anon thou mayest 
enter the toils of destruction.’ Then Hippolytus’ 
glorious son made answer to him: ‘ Great-hearted 
Tydeides ’ (i.e.. son of Tydeus), and followed this 
by setting forth his lineage. ‘So,’ said he, and 
Diomedes of the loud war-cry was glad. He 
planted his spear in the bounteous earth, and with 
soft words spake to the shepherd of the host; 
‘Surely then thou art to me a guest: friend of old 
times, through my father,’” etc. And then—on 
page 118 comes the crucial passage ending with 
line 236: “So spake the twain, and leaping from 
their cars, clasped each the other by the hand, and 
pledged their faith. But now Zeus son of Kronos 
took from Glaucus his wits, in that he made 


exchange with Diomedes Tydeus’ son of golden 
armour for bronze, the price of five score oxen for 
the price of nine.’ 
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aided by the fruit of literature or made 
illustrious with praise, ought so long to be 
precious to us, because of old she was the 
first procreatrix of Latin eloquence and later 
when she was nearly destroyed and extinct 
she renewed herself in men of singular 
genius, Sadoleto, Neugerio, Manutio and the 
rest. 

In which number, because he (Query 
who?) was unwilling that you should be held 
a man of outstanding virtue, he summoned 
from elsewhere (Query whom?) and as it 
were from a foreign adopted him into his 
own family. When, therefore, I was inflamed 
by this cupidity and my Father who never 
failed me in my desire for things honourable, 
in this matter also followed my desire, from 
England I came and first to Louvain I betook 
myself and thence to Paris and hence later 
when I thought fit, owing to war having 
through broken decisions intervened, I came 
on to Italy. 

L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 


(To be continued) 


MUSIC IN ‘DOCTOR FAUSTUS’: 
TWO NOTES 


ALTHOUGH Marlowe’s verse is quite 

freely adorned with musical imagery, 
the introduction of music in his plays is 
comparatively rare and all the more 
important for its rarity. A musical episode 
occurs in Doctor Faustus when the Pope, 
annoyed by the invisible Faustus’ tricks, 
orders , “ Friers prepare a dirge to lay the/ 
fury of this ghost ” (878-879).’ A little later, 
“Enter all the Friers to sing the Dirge” 
(891, 893-904): 

Sing this. Cursed be hee that stole away 
his holinesse meate from the table— 
maledicat dominus. 

Cursed be hee that strooke his holinesse 
a blowe on the face. maledicat dominus. 

Cursed be he that tooke Frier Sandelo 
a blow on the pate. male, &c. 

Cursed be he that disturbeth our holy 
Dirge. male, &c. 

Cursed be he that tooke away his holi- 
nesse wine. maledicat dominus. 

Et omnes sancti, Amen. 


In its original meaning, dirge refers to 


* Quotations from Doctor Faustus are taken from 
The Works of Christopher Marlowe, ed. C. F. 
Tucker Brooke (Oxford, 1910). 
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Matins in the Office of the Dead, so called 
from the words of the first Antiphon ip 
that service, “ Dirige, Domine Deus 

in conspectu tuo viam meam.” Here, how- 
ever, Marlowe means simply a sad, mourn- 
ful song.” What the friars actually chant 
is a litany of curses; the closing phrase of 
this chant, indeed, “ Et omnes sancti,” con- 
nects it inevitably with the Litany of Saints, 
characterized by these words. The triviality 
of the items in this catalogue of curses 
can be taken as a mark of Marlovian satire 
aimed at the lavishness of ecclesiastical 
living. But the fact that the dirge is sung 
and not said is the important point here: 
for not only does this chant—probably low- 
pitched and monotonous—lend an air of 
mystery to the scene, but consciously or un- 
consciously it reminds Faustus as well as 
the audience of the coming of death and 
eternal damnation. Thus the dirge of the 
friars is not part of a minor episode in 
Faustus’ life during the course of the twenty- 
four years allowed to him: it reiterates, 
amid cuffs on the ear and flashing fireworks, 
the main theme of the drama—the inevitable 
doom of Faustus. At the same time, through 
overtones of the Litany of Saints, it subtly 
suggests the intercession of the saints for 
man’s soul, and so it hints at the possibility 
of salvation for Faustus, inevitable as his 
doom appears to be. 


* * * 


When Faustus, determined to resist the 
arguments of the Good Angel that he repent, 
enumerates the intellectual pleasures he has 
known since his association with Mephisto- 
pheles, he rhapsodizes (637-641): 

Haue not I made blinde Homer sing to me 

Of Alexanders loue, and Enons death, 

And hath not he that built the walls of Thebes, 

With rauishing sound of his melodious harp 

Made musicke with my Mephastophilis? 

The first reference is obviously to Homer's 
Iliad; the second to the legend of Amphion, 
to the sound of whose lyre the walls of 
Thebes rose of their own accord. Ovid men- 
tions the legend briefly (Metamorphoses, VI, 
177-179) without calling the musician by 
name, and Marlowe follows Ovid in omit- 
ting the name. 

_ More illuminating as a possible source of 
inspiration for these lines are two passages 
from the English Faust Book wherein 


* Cf. the second meaning of Dirge in the O.E.D.: 
“a song of mourning or lament.” 
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Faustus is enchanted with wondrous music. 

The first of these describes Faustus in his 

circle calling for Mephistopheles: 
Faustus all this while halfe amazed at 
the Diuels so long tarrying, and doubting 
whether he were best to abide any more 
such horrible Coniurings, thought to 
leaue his Circle and depart; wherevpon 
the Diuel made him such musick of all 
sortes, as if the Nimphes themselues had 
beene in place: whereat Faustus was 
reuiued and stoode stoutly in his 
Circle... .* 


The second passage, describing the marvels 
which took place when “ Mephistophiles 
came for his writing,” reads, 


Lastly, was heard by Faustus all maner 
Instruments of musick, as Organs, Clari- 
golds, Lutes, Viols, Citerns, Waights, 
Hornepipes, Fluites, Anomes, Harpes, and 
all maner of other Instruments, the which 
so rauished his minde, that hee thought 
hee had been in another world, forgat 
both body and soule, in so much that he 
was minded neuer to change his opinion 
concerning that which he had done.‘ 


In adjusting these passages to his own 
, Marlowe has made a characteristic 

transformation, thinking in classical terms 
(many of his musical images have a classical 
basis) and introducing a musician from his 
beloved Ovid to epitomize all the music which 
80 ‘rauished’ the hero of the Faust Book. 
But the result is the same in both the Faust 
Book and the play. For in the latter, after 
the lines referring to Amphion, Faustus 
continues (642-3), 

Why should I dye then, or basely dispaire? 

I am resolu’d Faustus shal nere repent. 
Thus Marlowe’s Faustus, charmed by 
music, “ stoode stoutly in his Circle” and, 
with no further thought of repentance, pro- 
ceeded immediately to discuss with Mephi- 
stopheles “diuine Astrologie,” undoubtedly 
because of the close association in Marlowe's 
mind of music and astronomy, both taught 

M ancient times as members of the 
mathematical quadrivium of the seven 
liberal arts. 

NAN COOKE CARPENTER. 


Montana State University. 
*The English Faust-Book of 1592, ed. H. Loge- 


man (Gand and Amsterdam, 1900), p. 4. 
*Ibid., p. 13. 
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‘ROMEO AND JULIET’: LITTERA 
CANINA 


THE littera canina passage in Romeo and 
Juliet (11. iv. 200-204) has vexed man 

critics.’ Because of its sound, the letter 

was called littera canina, or dog’s letter. 

Persius (Sat. I, 109-10) so refers to it, and 

Ben Jonson, in his English Grammar, states 

that “R. Is the dog’s letter, and hurreth in 

the sound.”” 

The passage does not occur in QI; in 
Q2 it reads 
. . ++ doth not Rosemarie and Romeo begin 
both with a letter? 

Ro. I Nurse, what of that? Both with an R. 
Nur. A mocker thats the dog, name R. is for the 
no, I know it begins with some other letter, 

In Q3 (from which F was set)* and in F, 

the Nurse’s reply reads 

Nur. A mocker that’s the dog’s name. R. is for 
the no, I know it begins with some other 
letter. . .. 

Most modern editors print the Nurse’s reply 

as follows: 

Nurse. Ah, mocker! that’s the dog’s name. R is 
 ~ lh tates I know it begins with some other 
The emendation in the punctuation is 

clearly correct, but editors have failed to 

gloss the line satisfactorily. What is it that 
the Nurse thinks R stands for? Kittredge, 
for example, says only “ The Nurse refuses 
to believe that Romeo’s name begins in such 
an ugly fashion.”* This is true as far as 
it goes, but why is R ugly for the Nurse? 

In other words, if R does not stand for 

rosemary and Romeo, for what does it 

stand? 

Partridge comments: “The ‘R’ is 
generally explained by the dog’s ar (or 
growling): this is correct; but R is also short 
for Roger, a dog’s name, and also a slang 
term (Roger or roger) for the penis—note 
the Nurse’s use of ‘ it.’ ’”* 

If we recall the earlier pronunciation of 
the common English word for the posterior, 


? See, for example, the Furness Variorum, pp. 


140-42. 

*Herford and Simpson eds., Ben Jonson, VIII, 
491. Commentators have failed to note a Shake- 
spearian usage: “Pride alone / Must arre the 
mastiffis on as twere a bone.” (Troilus and 
Cressida, I. iii. 391-2.) 

*W. W. Greg, The Editorial Problem in Shake- 
speare, p. 61. 

*The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, p. 161. 

* Shakespeare’s Bawdy, p. 180. Partridge’s com- 
ment on the pronoun would seem to be in error: 
the ‘ it’ refers to Romeo’s name, not to R or what: 
it may stand for. 
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I think we have the word that R is for. 
The Nurse ‘does not hear’ the R in rose- 
mary and Romeo; she does hear (and who 
could miss?) the R in the word indicated. 
With a somewhat unlooked-for show of 
modesty, the Nurse stops abruptly before 
uttering the impolite word. To the illiterate 
Nurse, the letter R is “the dog’s name” 
but it stands for a word that really begins 
with the sound. 
PHILIP WILLIAMS, Jr. 
Duke University. 


*‘SHORE’S WIFE’ AS A SOURCE OF 
THE EPILOGUE TO ‘DR. FAUSTUS’ 


"THERE is a striking similarity between 

the unforgettable beginning of the 
Epilogue to Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus and 
several lines of “ Shore’s Wife,” by Thomas 
Churchyard in The Mirror for Magistrates. 
The metre is the same, and the message 
conveyed by the Chorus in Faustus is much 
like that of Jane Shore’s ‘ Complaint.’ 

The first lines of the Epilogue to Dr. 
Faustus are these: 

Cut is the branch which might have grown full 

straight, 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough, 

That sometime grew within this learned man.’ 
Two lines spoken by Jane Shore, “the 
talkative wench,” read: 

bia Pasian the boowes and shakte the tree by 

sie ’ 

And cant ‘the wand that might have growen ful 

streight.? 

In each passage the protagonist has exercised 
freedom of choice and not merely been the 
pawn of fate. In each there is the rise to 
tremendous heights and a spectacular fall. 
The fall in each case is preceded by volup- 
tuousness: Jane Shore, the concubine of 
Edward the fourth; Faustus, the lover of 
Helen of Troy. There is also obvious the 
note of regret that the inherent strength of 
the ‘ branch ” or the “ wand,” which “ might 
have grown full straight,” was not sufficient. 

The possible source of the first three lines 
of the Epilogue is of particular interest by 
reason of the fact that these lines “have 


2 Christopher Marlowe: The Tragical History of 
Dr. Faustus, edited by Frederick S. Boas, in The 
Works and Life of Christopher Marlowe, General 
Editor, R. H. Case. London, 1932. V, p. 175. 

?Thomas Churchyard: ‘ Shore’s Wife,” from 


The Mirror for Magistrates, Edited from the 
Original Texts in the Huntington Library, by 
Lily B. Campbell, Cambridge, Mass., 1938, p. 378, 
lines 139-40. 
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a wistful note suitable to Marlowe’s interpre- 
tation of the tragical history of Faustus,” 
while the last five lines of the Epilogue 
“run contrary to all that is most charac- 
teristic of Marlowe,” and are “ probably 
a playhouse addition.”* The only lines of 
the Epilogue then which truly reflect Mar- 
lowe are those based on ‘ Shore’s Wife.’ 


BETTy C. MarTIN. 
°F. S. Boas, op. cit., p. 175, note. 


THE YAHOOS OF THE AFRICAN 
TRAVELLERS 


THE accepted explanation of ‘ Yahoos’ 
is that it is “a name invented by 
Swift in ‘ Gulliver’s Travels’ for an imagin- 
ary race of brutes having the form of 
men”;' “a made name, probably meant to 
express disgust”;? “from ‘Yah! ugh!’ 
expressing violent disgust.”* One recent dic- 
tionary hazards a totally unsupported guess: 
“ Perhaps from the Cariban tribe of Yahos, 
or Yaos, on the coast near the border- 
land of Brazil and French Guiana.” 
However, two very different considera- 
tions should be reckoned with. In the prin- 
cipal dictionaries, immediately below or very 
soon after ‘ Yahoo,’ appears an entry deal- 
ing with “ Yahu—Same as YHWH: a recent 
form’*® or with ‘ Yahveh,’ each of which is 
defined as ‘“‘a Hebrew name of God.” And 
as early as 1732, in one of the most reliable 
and widely known works of African travels,’ 
we find an account of a war between the 
Dahomey nation of the Slave Coast in the 
Gulf of Guinea and a far inland people 
explicitly called the Yahoos. Eleven years 
later the editor of Astley’s ‘Collection of 
Voyages and Travels’ gave independent 
confirmation of the currency of the name 
by correcting Snelgrave’s spelling to Yahis, 
with an explanatory footnote: “In the 
original, Yahoos.””’ 


* © Oxford English Dictionary.’ 
4), The Century Cyclopedia of Names’ (I9II 
ed.). i 
* Professor Henry Morley, cited by G. R. Dennis, 


* Gulliver’s Travels’ (Bohn ed.), p. 235, note 1. | 
“Webster’s ‘New _ International Dictionary 
(1947 ed.). 


* Funk and Wagnalls’ ‘New “ Standard” Dic- 
tionary ’ (1947 ed.). 

*Capt. William Snelgrave, ‘A New Account of 
Some Parts of Guinea, and the Slave-Trade ’ (Lon 
don, 1734), p. 148. 

*A New General Collection of Voyages and 
Travels’ (London, 1745), II, 504. 
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Long before Swift wrote ‘Gulliver’s 
Travels’ as well as long afterwards, there 
were accounts of Semitic infiltration among 
the native tribes to the east of Timbuctoo, 
along the Niger River and elsewhere. Traces 
of this are to be found in the fourteenth 
century travels of Ibn Batoutah and in the 
sixteenth century travels of Leo the African. 
By 1670 Ogilby’s Africa (itself a direct trans- 
lation from the Dutch original of Dapper or 
from the French version of that work) 
declared that “‘ Many Jews also are scatter’d 
over this Region; some Natives, boasting 
themselves of Abrahams seed, inhabiting 
both sides of the River Niger: .. .”* Herman 
Moll’s large folding map of Africa in 1720 
contains a legend: “‘J am credibly informed 
that about [a] hundred Leagues North of 
the Coast of Guinea is inhabited by white 
men or at least a different kind of Blacks, 
who wear cloaths, and have ye use of letters, 
make silk, and that some of them keep the 
Christian Sabbath.””® 

In 1819 T. E. Bowditch, the first white 
man to study the Ashantees closely, put 
forward a theory of racial and cultural 
infiltration into Ashantee by way of Egypt."° 
A few years later Joseph Depuis, British 
envoy and consul in Ashantee, expressed 
scorn for Bowditch’s identification of a 
nation called Yahoodee; to him, as to his 
Moslem informants, the Yahoodees lived in 
a “deplorable state of servitude,” “ hourly 
exposed to insult.” But his own findings’ 
confirmed the theory of infiltration, which 
had been growing in conviction from Moll 
and Snelgrave to Bowditch. Six years after 
Depuis had denied a separate kingdom to 
the Yahoodees, he was refuted by two 
travellers along the Niger, who entered in 
their journal (July 7, 1830): ‘ Yahoorie is 
a large, flourishing and united kingdom. It 
is bounded on the east by Haussa, on the 
west by Borgoo, on the north by Cubbie, 
and on the south by the kingdom of 
Nouffie.”"* Even while rejecting Bowditch’s 
use of the generic name Yahoodee for a 
single nation, Depuis had located on his 


‘John Ogilby, ‘ Africa’ (London, 1670), p. 34. 
"Cf. the description issue by Francis Edwards 
Lid., London (Catalogue No. 680, p. 32). 

** Mission from Cape Town Castle to Ashantee ’ 
(London, 1819). 

"* Journal of a Residence in Ashantee ’ London, 
824), Part Il, pp. xxii.-xxiii., cvi., cvii. 

Richard and John Lander, ‘Journal of an 
non to Explore the Course and Termination 


of the Niger’ (London, 1838), I, 240. 
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own maps, east of Timbuctoo and along 
a river which is obviously the Niger, a town 
and country with the specific name of 
Youry; and on his larger map an arrow 
pointed to a spot on the river east of this 
town, with the legend, “Here Park was 
killed.”** 

Explorers along the Niger in the first half 
of the nineteenth century were deeply 
interested in evidence regarding the death 
of Mungo Park, who was drowned in that 
river about 1806 after the wreck of his 
boat and an attack by the natives. His 
name seems inseparably connected with the 
Yahoodees and Yahouris. In his first journey 
to the Niger from the westward, Park had 
been struck by the practice of such a custom 
as the inspection of the nuptial sheet, 
“according to the manners of the ancient 
Hebrews, as recorded in scripture,”'* and 
he had recognized the survival of elements 
of Jewish culture and religion among the 
people of mixed stock who were locally 
regarded as the dregs of society.’ 

Nearly twenty years later Captain 
Clapperton was unable to reach the site of 
Park’s death from Lake Chad, although he 
had secured a letter of introduction to the 
‘Prince of Ya-oory.”** But he did acquire 
a document attesting the death of Park near 
the town of Youri, in the kingdom of 
Yaoor;’’ and the map given him by Sultan 
Bello of the Felatahs shows the town of 
Yaoory or Yaory on the River Nile (i.e., 
Niger) not far above Rackd, where Park’s 
‘ship’ was lost.*® 


Il 

As early as 1670 it was remarked that 
the Hebrew and Christian faiths had been 
intermingled with the primitive beliefs of 
the tribes along the Niger, and that somehow 
these faiths seemed to have come westward 
from Egypt, “some few Professors of the 
Gospel, after the Coptick, or Egyptian 
manner, yet remaining in Gaoga.”’* The 
Gaoga of Ogilby is the Gao or Gago of 


'* Depuis, op. cit., maps facing Part II. 

* Travels in the Interior of Africa’ (Pinker- 
ton’s ‘ Voyages,’ XVI), p. 873. 

8 Tbid., pp. 847, 892-893. f . 

%**Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in 
Northern and Central Africa, . . . by Major Den- 
ham, F.R.S., Captain Clapperton, and the Late 
Doctor Oudney’ (Second ed., London, 1826), II, 
380-381. 

” Ibid., II, 381-382. 

** Ibid., map facing II, 330. 

*® Ogilby, op. cit., p. 318. 
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modern geographers (in Major Rennel’s 
map for the African Association spelled 
Gugoo**—a form perhaps familiar to 
Americans whose memory extends back to 
the popular currency of the Afro-American 
song of the girl with ““Goo-goo eyes”). 

In 1795 the editor of Dalzel’s ‘ History 
of Dahomey’ made regular use of the spell- 
ing Eyeo, although he considered Gago the 
right form of the name and he equated this 
with Snelgrave’s Yahoo, “very near to the 
Arabian sound of Gago.”*' He too had 
something to say of the influence of 
Egyptian customs among the Eyeos.”? During 
the next century and a half the probable 
course of westward migration from the First 
Cataract of the Nile toward Lake Chad and 
on to the Niger has been carefully outlined, 
until it has become a commonplace that 
some such migration of Semitic people 
(according to Dubois** Arabs, according to 
all others Hebrews, probably after the 
Babylonian exile) came from the region of 
the Jewish colony at Elephantine on an 
island in the Nile. The literature of the 
subject is so vast that Dr. Williams apolo- 
gizes for the fifty-three-page list of references 
appended to his ‘Hebrewisms of West 
Africa’ on the ground that “ anything like 
a critical Bibliography would require a 
volume in itself.”** 

Even if a brief summary of such a mass 
of evidence and reasoned conjecture were 
possible it would be irrelevant to our pur- 
pose. Two central facts concern us here: 

(1) Swift used the name Yahoo to indi- 
cate man in his state of degradation. 

(2) In the investigation of Nigerian cul- 
ture, all variants of the name Yahoo have 
shown a strong association with the migra- 
tion from the Temple at Elephantine, where 
Jehovah was worshipped under the name 
of Ya‘u or Yahu.”* 

A recent explorer has commented on the 
persistence of the name even among desert 
peoples who have long since deserted their 
religion : 

In most cases these Hebrews by race 


* Archibald Dalzel, ‘ The History of Dahomey ’ 
(London, 1793), p. xvi. 

* Ibid., p. xii. 

*2 Tbid., pp. ix-x. 

* Félix. Dubois, ‘Timbuctoo the Mysterious ’ 
(trans. Diana White, London, 1897), Chapter VI 
and map on p. 94, 

* J. J. Williams, ‘ Hebrewisms of West Africa’ 
(New York, 1931), p. 357. 

* Ibid., pp. 270, 272, 275, 276, 279, 342, 343. 
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and Mussulmans by faith seek to hide 
their origin, which has become a burden 
to them. But the desert has a long 
memory. Ten centuries after these con. 
versions certain tribes, nay, the inhabitants 
of certain sections of cities, were pointed 
out to us as Yahudis—Jews.”* 


III 

The political and social position of the 
Yahudis, Yahouris, or Yahus seems to have 
varied within an almost incredible range, 
It was this mixed stock which created the 
medieval empire of the Songhois, which 
made Timbuctoo a centre for the West 
African world. Dr. Williams seems to 
attribute the superior qualities of the Karo- 
manty slaves to an admixture of Jewish 
blood,?” and Mrs. Aphra Behn took great 
pains to assure her readers that her Royal 
Slave Oroonoko was a Coramantien. In 
1793 Archibald Dalzel, Governor of Cape- 
Coast Castle, spoke of the Eyeos as a strong 
nation to whom the Dahomeys were 
obliged to pay tribute; in 1824 Captain 
Clapperton was unable to penetrate into 
their well-guarded territory; in 1830 their 
still surviving although shrunken nation was 
described as “a large, flourishing and united 
kingdom.””* 

But for the most part the great empire 
of the Songhois was utterly broken, and 
under the far-reaching predominance of the 
Crescent the Jew or Jewish proselyte to 
Christianity became an object to be despised. 
The Yahoo was the Displaced Person, home- 
less in land and in faith, regarded by Arab 
and native Black alike with scorn. From 
Morocco on the north to the Gulf of Guinea 
on the south and on as far east as Lake 
Chad, to be a Jew or a Coptic Christian 
was a cause of utter contempt. 

While Major Denham was visiting among 
the Mandaras south of Lake Chad, he saw 
a delegation from the Christians of Musgow, 
along the supposed route of the migration 
from Egypt to the Niger. These Christians 
bore two hundred human heads (their own 
countrymen’s) as an offering to their over- 
lords. When Major Denham saw them in 
the presence of the Moslems, he uncon- 
sciously reproduced something of the attitude 
of Gulliver denying his kinship to the 


** Nahum Slouschz, ‘Travels in North Africa 
(Philadelphia, 1927), p. 111. 

7 Williams, op. cit., pp. 1-23. 

** Supra, note 12. 
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Yahoos under the scornful eyes of the 
Houyhnhnms : 

What very much increased the interest 
I felt in gazing upon these beings, who, 
to appearance, were the most savage of 
their race, was the positive assertion of 
Boo-Khaloo, that they were Christians. 
I had certainly no other argument at the 
moment to use, in refutation of his posi- 
tion, but their most  unchristian-like 
appearance and deportment: in this he 
agreed, but added, “ Wolla Insara, they 
are Christians!” Some of them, how- 
ever, begging permission to regale them- 
selves on the remains of a horse, which 
had died during the night in our camp, 
gave me, as I thought, an unanswerable 
argument against him. I can scarcely, 
however, at this moment forget how dis- 
concerted I felt when he replied, “ That 
is nothing: I certainly never heard of 
Christians eating dead horse-fiesh, but I 
know they eat the flesh of swine, and 
God knows that is worse!” ‘“ Grant me 
patience! ” exclaimed I to myself; “ this 
is almost too much to bear, and to be 
silent.”?* 


It is of course possible that Swift had 
in mind the degraded Yahudis of north- 
west Africa. Works of travel through the 
Barbary states were in wide circulation; 
English soldiers and sailors who had served 
at Tangier were numerous in the early 
tighteenth century—one of them no less a 
man than the Duke of Marlborough, 
another Swift’s good friend the Earl of 
Peterborough; not infrequently English 
prisoners ransomed from Algiers and Sallee 
were paraded to St. Paul’s for a service of 

ksgiving and were recommended to the 
charity of the nation. But on the whole the 
African Yahoos are to be thought of as 
living near the River Niger. 

Ihave no specific suggestion to offer about 
how Swift might have heard of the degrada- 
tion of Jews and Coptic Christians in the 
region from Lake Chad to Timbuctoo. His 
friend the Earl of Oxford had been prom- 
inent in connection with the Guinea 
trade and later in organizing the South Sea 
Company; Bolingbroke had sponsored the 
acceptance of the Asiento contract; there 
were dozens of influential men in London 
who were personally active in the slave trade. 
Pethaps Swift had access to earlier printed 


"*Narrative of Travels,’ I, 162-163. 
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references than I have found in Snelgrave; 
perhaps he met with well-informed travellers 
like John Atkins who returned with intimate 
knowledge of the Guinea Coast. 

But if Swift had sought for a name which 
would suggest the degeneration of a great 
religious faith and a great national culture, it 
is at least possible that he might have found 
it ready to his hand in current accounts 
of a people living under more complete 
subjection to their masters than the Helots 
ever did—the African Yahoos, among whom 
(to the travellers) it seemed that, in spite 
of a tradition of a long-lost civilization, the 
most striking features of life were often 
human slavery, personal filth, inordinate 
lust, and the frantic grubbing for gold. 


JoHN RoBertT Moors. 
Indiana University. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. LAWRENCE JEWRY 
Part I 
Marriages 1538-1676 


Transcribed and Edited by A. W. Hughes 
Clark, F.S.A., London, 1940. 


"THERE are two churches in the City 

dedicated in the name of S. Lawrence. 
S. Lawrence Jewry in Gresham street near 
the Guildhall and S. Lawrence, Poultney. 
Stow mentions that it was called Jewry 
because in olden times so many Jews resided 
in the district. He describes the church as 
fair and large with some monuments. The 
original church dated from the 13th century. 
In about 1294 Hugo de Wickenbroke gave 
the right of patronage to Baliol College, 
Oxford, then newly founded by the parents 
of John Baliol, King of Scotland. The first 
rector was Hugh de Warknithby, 1295 and 
the first vicar William de Lillingstone, 1332. 
The patronage has belonged to Baliol College 
all through the centuries but latterly by the 
Dean and Chapter of S. Paul’s alternately 
with the College. 

Many noted people were buried in the 
old church amongst them John Pickering 
honourable for service of his prince and for 
the English merchants beyond the the seas, 
who deceased 1448; Sir Godfrey Bullen, 
mercer, mayor 1457, great-grandfather of 
Anne Boleyn second wife of Henry VIII 
and mother of Queene Elizabeth; Geffrey 
Filding, mayor 1452, and Angell his wife; 
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John Marshall, mercer, mayor 1493; William 
Purchat, mayor 1498; Sir Richard Gresham, 
mayor 1537, father of the celebrated Sir 
Thomas Gresham; Sir Michell Dormer, 
Mayor 1541; Sir William Row, cornmonger, 
mayor 1593. 

Some of the vicars of this church were 
noted men and three became bishops. 

Robert Crowley was vicar in 1576-8. He 
wrote a metrical version of the Psalms which 
he himself printed as he also did a version of 
the “ Vision of Piers Plowman.” 

Edward Reynolds, a later vicar, became 
Bishop of Norwich in 1660. His successor 
Seth Ward was born at Aspenden, Herts in 
1617 and after holding this living for a few 
years was appointed Bishop of Exeter in 
1662 and translated to Salisbury in 1667. 
He was a noted mathematician and 
astronomer and member of the Royal 
Society. He died at his lodgings in Knights- 
bridge, London on January 6th 1688-9. His 
body was conveyed to Salisbury and buried 
in the Cathedral. 

The next vicar John Wilkins had a some- 
what similar career. He married Robina, a 
relative of Oliver Cromwell and was elected 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was a prebendary of S. Paul’s Cathedral and 
appointed Bishop of Chester in 1668. He 
also had a liking for astronomy and was a 
member of the Royal Society. 

The old church was completely destroyed 
in the Great Fire of 1666. 

The new church was built by Sir 
Christopher Wren and cost £11,870 1s. 9d. 
and was the largest sum paid for any church 
which he erected. The foundation stone was 
laid April 12th 1671. On the south wall of 
the church is a marble slab inscribed:— 
“Against this stone is the opening of the 
vault of the families of the Rawstones and 
of Robert Baker, churchwarden, who set the 
first foundation stone of this church the 12th 
of April, 1671.” It is built of stone and has 
a wide nave and shallow chancel and a north 
aisle part of which is the vestry, and a tower 
at the west end and spire 150 feet high sur- 
mounted by a vane like a gridiron the 
emblem of S. Lawrence and on which he 
is said to have suffered martyrdom. 

1548. Sep. 5. John Bell of Hertingford- 
bury and Jone Wattkins of this pishe. 

1583. Dec. 1. William Bond of Stondein 


[Standon] in com Herf [Hertford] and Jone 
Greenwood. 
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1584. May 26. Henry Skinner of Ware 
and Jane Bowell of this p’ish. 

1664. Jan. 12. Edmund Lenthall of the 
Society of Lincolns Innes, Middx and 
Bridget Hayes of Hadley, co Herts. L. By 
Dr John Wilkins. 

1669. Jan. 31. Edward Bringhurst of 
St. Andrew Holbourn and Mary Darnellah 
of Cheston [Cheshunt?] co. Hertford. L, 
Married by Doctor Benjamin Whitchcock in 
Guildhall Chappel. 


Part II 
S. LAWRENCE JEWRY AND S. MARY 
MAGDALEN, MILK STREET 
Baptisms, Marriages and Burials 1677-1812 


Transcribed and Edited by A. W. Hughes 
Clark, London. 


1683. June 24. Matthew Benn of Bravin 
[Braughing] co. Hartford, widower and Ann 
Catmore of the same place. 

1690. Dec. 2. Robert Taylor of Hitchin 
in Hartfordshire and Joanna Halloway of 
St Mary Islington by Dr Watson of Islington. 

1696 [?1695-6] Feb. 20. John Hudson of 
the Town of Hertford and Bridgett May of 
St Dunstans in the East. 

1704. Aug. 31. Jno Westley of Bishop 
Stratford [Stortford] co. Hertford and Sarah 
Terry of Waltham Abbey co. Essex. 

1706. Aug. 18. Wm Pollen of the county 
of Hertford and Kathrine Fisher of 
Hemstead Treinel.* 

1710. June 27. Jno Chapple of Northall 
[Northaw] Hertfordsh. and Mary Heath of 
this sic. 

1714. Jan. 11. Robt Mellin of Enfield 
and Martha Gibson of St Albans, co. 
Hertford. 

1716. Aug. 2. John Thomason of St 
Gyles in the Feilds, co. Middx and Mary 
Ewsden of Hetchin co Herford. 

1717. Jan. 16. William Cadmore of 
Royston, co. Hertford and Cath. Hawkins 
of Sarfit [?Sarratt] in the same county. 

1721. July 7. William Dyson and Sarah 
Pope both of Watford, co. Herts. L. 

1731. Feb. 19. Richard Crabtree of 
Rumford [Romford] co. Essex and Eliza- 
beth Sanders of Barnett, co. Hertford, by 
W. Best. 


*There are parishes named Hempstead in Essex 
and Gloucester and two in Norfolk besides Hemel 
Hempstead in Herts., so it is doubtful which 
county this Hempstead is intended for. 
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1749. Nov. 21. Tho. Hunt of Barnett, 
co. Hertford, bach and Sarah Spencer of the 
same parish, spr. By Wm Agate. 

1752. Jan. 14. Wm Pittman, D.D. of 
Market Street [Markyate] co. Bedford, 
widower and Sarah Ollyff of Denham, co. 
Bucks, spinster, By Mr Wills, Vicar of St. 
Brides. 

1777. Mar. 20. Thomas Watson, Esq of 
Cheshunt co. Hertford, widower and Eliza- 
beth Susannah Newdick of this parish, spr. 
L. By Sherlock Willis, Witn: James Badery, 
Elizabeth Hooper, John Baden Newdick, 
Samuel Wrather. 

Stamp duty commences Oct. 2, 1783. 

1786. June 11. Thomas Kiddell of 
Little Munden co. Hertford, bach and 
Ann Williams of this parish, spr. 
L. By J. Waterhouse. Witn: B. Dixon, 
Martha Holloway. 

1800. June 16. James Pickford of this 
parish, bach. and Mary Grant of Gt. 
Goddesdon [Gaddesden] co. Hertford, spr. 
a Minor L. by consent of James Grant the 
natural and lawful father of said Minor. 
By James Vickers, Vicar. Witn: Thos. 
Pickford, Mary Pickford, Matthew Pickford, 
James Grant. 

1804. Mar. 22. James Nelthorp of All 
Saints co. Hertford, widower and Elizabeth 
Hinchliffe of this parish, spr. L. By James 
Vickers, Vicar. Witn: John Bleuler, Ann 
Sadler, Benj. Holloway. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


MARTEN FAMILY OF KENWARDS 
AND BUCKSHELLS IN LINDFIELD, 
SUSSEX 


(1) George Marten, of Kenwards, Sussex, 
married Elizabeth. 
Will, Deanery of South Malling. 65. 1723. 
Brother John Marten of West Hoathly. 
Cousin John Marten of Lindfield. Brother 
William of East Grinstead. Cousin George 
son of brother Samuel. Kinswoman Sarah 
daughter of cousin Stephen Marten. 
Cousin William son of brother Samuel. 
MI. at Lindfield: Here Lyeth ye Body 
of Elizabeth wife of George Marten who 
Died March — 1723. Aged —. 

(2) John, of West Hoathly, married Mary 
Newman 1682/3 at West Hoathly. 

(3) William, of East Grinstead. 

(4) Samuel. 
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(2) John Marten. 
(5) John, of Buckshells in Lindfield married 


Mary. 
Will, Deanery of South Malling 204. 
1770. 


Wife Mary. Sons John, Richard and 
Thomas. Daughters Mary Comber and 
Jenny Marten. 

Poll 1772. Matthew Marten, of Laughton 
for Lands and House in Lindfield. Tenant, 
John Marten. 

M.I.s at Lindfield: In memory of Mary 
wife of John Marten late of this Parish 
who Departed this Life Jan. 5, 1773. Aged 
74 years. 

Also of John Marten who departed this 
Life Sep. 22. 1776. Aged 73 years. 


(3) William Marten. 
(6) William, of East Grinstead, married 
Anne Chambers 1719. 


(4) Samuel Marten. 

(7) George, of Kenwards, in Lindfield. 
M.I. at Lindfield : —to George and Jane—. 

(8) William. 

(9) Stephen, of Kenwards, married Sarah. 
M.L. at Lindfield: In memory of Stephen 
Marten (Husband of Sarah Marten who 
Departed this Life 20th of Sepr:, 1757, 
Aged 73 years. 


(5) John Marten. 

(10) John, of Lindfield. 

(11) Richard. 

(12) Mary, married Francis Comber, of 
Lindfield 1752, at Lindfield. 

(13) Jenny, of Lindfield, married William 

Powell, of Lindfield. 
M.L.s at Lindfield: In memory of William 
Powell Late of this Parish who Departed 
this Life August 30th, 1778, Aged 48 years. 
Also Jenny Wife of William Powell who 
Departed this Life June 12, 1782. Aged 
— years. 

(14) Thomas, of Buckshells, in Lindfield 
and afterwards of Ferring, m. Anne. 
1796. Marriage between John Allen, of 
Lindfield and Sally Powell of same. 
Bondsman, Thomas Marten, of Lindfield, 
yeoman. 

Lindfield Parish Accounts: “1798. Mr. 
Marten. Taking the acct’ of the inhabi- 
tants of invation—Ss. 0d.” 

Sussex Weekly Advertiser. Dec: 18. 1809: 
Died on Saturday at Ferring aged 73 
years Mr. T. Marten many ‘years a 
respectable yeoman at Lindfield. 

Will. Lewes A47. 25b. 1810. 
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Sons, Richard, John, Thomas and Stephen. 
Daughters, Elizabeth, wife of John Har- 
land and Anne wife of Israel Medhurst. 
Wife Anne. 

M.Ls at Ferring: Sacred to the Memory 
of Thomas Marten who Departed this Life 
on the 10th of December 1809. Aged 73 
years. 

In memory of Anne Marten wife of 
Thomas Marten who Departed this Life 
26th June 1810. Aged 85. 


(7) George Marten 

(15) Stephen, d. 1772. Aged 9 months. 

(16) Stephen, d. 1775. Aged 5 years. 

(17) George, of Kenwards, married (1) 
Jenny. (2) Anne. 
tee Deanery of South Malling, 9. 328. 
1776. 
Son John to whom “Copyhold.” Wife 
Anne. Daughters Charlotte, Sarah, Martha 
and Elizabeth. Daughter Jenny Coppard. 
Son George. 


(9) Stephen Marten. 
(18) Stephen, of Cuckfield, married Mary 
Poulter 1692, at Ardingly. 
Will, Deanery of South Malling, 5. 6. 1739. 
Wife Mary. Daughter Hannah. Father 
Stephen Marten of Kenwards. 
(19) Sarah, of Lindfield, married Edmund 
Blackman, of Southover 1724. 


(14) Thomas Marten. 
(20) Sarah. 
M.I. at Lindfield: — and also Sarah 
daughter of Thomas and Anne Marten 
who Departed this Life April 28, 1780. 
(21) Thomas, of Lindfield, yeoman, married 
Elizabeth Peckham 1791, at Plumpton. 
(22) John, Miller, of Chantry Water Corn- 
chill, Storrington, married Sarah. Partner- 
ship between John Marten and John 
Harland dissolved April 17. 1815. 

(23) Richard, of Ferring, married Elizabeth. 
(24) Elizabeth of Ferring, married John Har- 
land, miller, of Lindfield 1801. Aged 27. 

(25) Stephen, miller of Storrington. 
Partnership between John Harland and 
Stephen Marten dissolved May 8, 1809. 

(17) George Marten. 

(26) George, of Kenwards. 

M.I. at Lindfield: In memory of George 
Marten senior of Kenwards who Departed 
this Life July 15, 1779. Aged 54 years. 

(27) John of ‘ Goodwick,’ in Lindfield. 

(28) Sarah. 

M.I. at Lindfield: Also Sarah Daughter 

of George and Jenny Marten formerly 
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of Kenwards in this Parish who Died 
May 18th, 1814. Aged 57 years. 

(29) Charlotte. 

M.I. at Lindfield: In Memory of Char. 
lotte Daughter of George and Anne 
Marten—. 

(30) Martha. 

(31) Jenny, of Lindfield, married John Cop. 
pard of Cuckfield 1778. 

(32) Elizabeth, of Lindfield married “ with 
the consent of her mother Anne Marten,” 
Nathanial Barham, of Lindfield 1785. 

(18) Stephen Marten. 

(33) Hannah. 

(23) Richard Marten. 

(34) Alfred Richard, 

_ M.I. at Ferring: Sacred to the Memory 
of Alfred Richard Marten son of Richard 
and Elizabeth Marten who Died the 19th 
. November 1827 in the 9th Year of his 

ge. 

(35) Walder, of Littlehampton. 

M.I. at Ferring: Sacred to the Memory 
of Walder Marten son of Richard and 
Elizabeth Marten who Died 31st May 
1843 in the 23rd year of his Age. 

(26) George Marten. 

(36) George, of Kenwards, Junior. 

M.I. at Lindfield: In Memory of George 
son of George and Elizabeth Marten 
senior of Kenwards. Died Sth June 1787. 
Aged 22 years. 

(36) George Marten. 

(37) George. 

M.I. at Lindfield: In Memory of George 
son of George Marten junior of Ken- 
wards. Died 5 June 1783. Aged 2 years, 


9 months. A. E. MARTEN. 


THE MYSTERY OF SUSANNE 
MEDLYCOTT NEE DE SEIGNEUX 


"THOMAS JOHN MEDLYCOTT of 
Newport Pratt, Co. Mayo, married 
on 7 January 1746 Noble et vertueuse 
Susanne-Philippe Seigneux daughter of 
Daniel Seigneux and Rose-Judith né 
Gaudard of Lausanne at Lausanne. 
(Archives du Canton de Vaud, Lausanne.) 
Rose-Frangoise Medlycott, their daughter, 
was born and christened at Lausanne in 
summer of 1746 and in October 1746 
Thomas John Medlycott and his wife left 
for “Angleterre” leaving their baby with 
its grandfather at Lausanne where it sta 
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until 15 July 1747. (Archives du Canton de 
Vaud.) 

Three more children were born, presum- 
ably in Ireland: Elizabeth, Suzanne, and 
John Thomas. (Burke’s Landed Gentry.) 

On 8 November 1750 Mrs Medlycott died. 
(Burke’s Landed Gentry.) 

On 26 March 1765, “LL. EE. de Berne 
ordonnent 4 la Chambre des Orphelins de 
Lausanne de nommer un curateur pour les 
enfants de M. Medlycott, gentilhomme 
irlandais, 4 cause du partage des biens laissés 
par leur arriére-grand-pére Francois-Louis 
Gaudard de Corcelles (pére de Rose-Judith 
Gaudard, femme de Daniel Seigneux). La 
part des enfants Medlycott dans cette succes- 
sion s’éléve & 8378 livres.” (Archives du 
Canton de Vaud.) 

On 31 May 1766 “LL. EE. de Berne 
déchargent la Chambre des Orphelins de 
Lausanne des affaires des enfants Medlycott 
et donnent six mois 4 M. Thomas Medlycott 
pour désigner, 4 Lausanne, un administra- 
teur pour les biens de ses enfants.” (Archives 
du Canton de Vaud). 

In Recueil des généalogies vaudoises, 
Lausanne 1912, vol. 1, p. 121, referring to 
the de Seigneux Family, it is stated:— 
“Suzanne, fille de Daniel de Seigneux et de 
Rose-Judith Gaudard, née en 1722, morte 
dune fagon tragique, emmurée vivante par 
son mari, épouse le 7.1.1746, Thomas Medly- 
cott, baronet.” The last item of this last 
sentence is incorrect, for while there is a 
baronetcy in the family of Medlycott, it is 
not in the branch of Medlycott of Rocketts 
Castle, Waterford, the descendants of 
Thomas John Medlycott, but in the branch 
of Medlycott of Ven, Somerset, and was 
not conferred until 1808. 

Further information of uncertain value, 
but current in Lausanne, is as follows:— 

“Une fois en “Angleterre,” Suzanne- 
Philippe Medlycott écrit rarement, vit dans 
un antique chateau et ne voit presque per- 
sonne. Un beau jour, Medlycott annonca 
la mort de sa femme, aprés une courte 
maladie, sans donner de détails. Beaucoup 
plus tard, un ancien domestique de M. 
Medlycott, Argovien d’origine, de retour 
chez lui, aurait confessé avoir participé a 
l'emmurement de Mme Medlycott, vivante, 
au fond d'un souterrain dans le chateau. 
On l'avait faite passer pour morte; le cercueil 
ctait prét et on y aurait ensuite placé un 
Poids assez lourd pour qu’on ne se doutat 
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pas que le corps n’y était plus. On le porta 
ensuite en grande pompe dans le caveau de 
famille. A Tappui de ses dires, le 
domestique remit une miniature de Mme 
Medlycott.” 

After living in the social vortex of 
Lausanne in the middle of the 18th century, 
to live in an old castle in the remote country 
might well be described at the time as to be 
“ emmurée vivante.” M. J.-C. Biaudet of the 
Archives Lausanne would nevertheless be 
grateful for any information on this curious 


story. G. R. pe BEgr. 


MARY RUSSELL MITFORD AND 
JANE AUSTEN 


" 1 HAVE discovered that our great 

favourite, Miss Austen, is my country- 
woman—with whom mamma before her 
marriage was acquainted. Mamma says 
that she was then the prettiest, silliest, most 
affected, husband-hunting butterfly she ever 
remembers.’ 

(Mary Russell Mitford to Sir William 
Elford April 3, 1815 in ‘ The Life of Mary 
Russell Mitford’ by the Rev. A. G. 
L’Estrange (1870) vol. I, p. 305-6.) 

Mrs Mitford was the daughter of Dr 
Russell (d. 1783) rector of Ashe a parish 
near Steventon which is often mentioned in 
Jane Austen’s letters. But as Miss Mary 
Russell was married in 1785, when Jane 
Austen was ten years old, Mrs Mitford could 
scarcely remember Jane’s husband-hunting 
before that date (as many of Jane Austen’s 
biographers have pointed out). 

In the first of Jane Austen’s letters which 
has been preserved, dated 9 Jan 1796, she 
writes to Cassandra: 


You scold me so much in the nice long 
letter which I have this moment received 
from you, that I am almost afraid to tell 
you how my Irish friend and I behaved. 
Imagine to yourself everything most 
profligate in the way of dancing and 
sitting out together —Next Friday—we are 
to have a dance at Ashe after all. (‘Jane 
Austen’s Letters’ ed., R. W. Chapman. 
Vol. I p. 2.) 


Jane Austen at twenty-one was evidently 
defying the gossips, and they took their 


revenge on her. 
M. H. Dopps. 
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CAPT. WILLIAM THOMAS GRAHAM 
(c. 1778-1864). ‘N. & Q. exciv. 563, and 
cxcv, 62 sq. 


NOTES AND QUERIES being a record 

not only for the present but also for 
the future, it is urgent that no known error 
therein occurring should ever go  un- 
corrected. 

I have already, at the second reference, 
agreed with Lt.-Col. H. K. Percy-Smith that 
Capt. W. T. Graham’s service in the H.E.L.C. 
was throughout in that Company’s Bombay 
Marine Service and not (as I had stated at 
the first reference) in its so-called Naval 
Service. That error on my part was, how- 
ever, but nominological; for, as the Colonel 
himself showed, it was the former and not 
the latter which was the Company’s “ Fight- 
ing Service”; and it was the former and 
not the latter which, at or about the time 


of Capt. Graham’s retirement in 1830 
became “The Indian Navy.” The Com- 
pany’s so-called “Naval Service” was 


throughout, as the Colonel himself showed, 
a service of the nature of our Mercantile 
Marine. After 1830 Capt. Graham became 
rightly described as Captain (and later as 
Senior Captain) in the Indian Navy, retired. 

I did, however, at both those references 
fall into error with regard to Capt. 
Graham’s marriage. I stated that in or about 
1844 he married Charlotte Hansford née 
(apparently) Hollingdale (born in or about 
1818) and that she died in November 1868 
and was buried at Kensal Green Cemetery, 
where their only child had already been 
buried in 1859 and he himself in 1864. 

Such, indeed, was the conclusion which 
I had reached from searches which I made 
(according to my records) in 1903: at a 
time when perhaps I had not as yet 
appreciated to the full the unwisdom of 
“jumping to conclusions.” I allowed myself 
to be misled by finding a Charlotte Hansford 
Graham buried at that Cemetery on 19 
November 1868, aged 50, only four vaults 
from Capt. Graham and the child. 

I have now found the said Charlotte Hans- 
ford Graham’s Will. She was Mrs. Charlotte 
Hansford Graham, of whose Will dated 31 
October 1868 (describing herself as of 
3 Stanhope Place, Hyde Park, and as then 
the wife of Donald Duncan Graham of the 
Island of Ceylon, Esquire), together with 
a Codicil thereto dated 1 December 1868, 
Administration was granted in the Principal 
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Probate Registry on 15 January 1870 to her 
daughter Emma Eliza then the wife of Major 
William Murray, the said Donald Duncan 
Graham consenting thereto. 

Having thus discovered my error, I have 
recently renewed my searches and happily 
I am now in a position to give the correct 
facts. 

Knowing that—after early residence with 
his sister Marilla née Graham and her hus- 
band Richard Smith a leading London 
Solicitor of those days (married, by licence, 
at the Church of St. John at Hackney, Co, 
Middlesex, on 11 April 1807) at their home 
in Basinghall Street in the City of London, 
on his return from India in or about 1830 
—he went to reside at 3 Brunswick Square 


‘in Hove, at that time part of Brighton, 


Co. Sussex, I wrote to the Town Clerks of 
Brighton and of Hove, and, in the result, 
I find that he took up residence at 3 Bruns- 
wick Square aforesaid at some date between 
1839/40 and 1843 and, from another source, 
I have found that he was still there residing 
at the time of the Census of 1851. 

In that Census of 1851, s.v. “ Parish of 
Hove, Brighton: 3 Brunswick Square,” | 
find :—‘‘ William Thomas Graham, head, 
married, aged 70, retired Captain Indian 
Navy, born Liskeard, Cornwall; Charlotte 
Graham, wife, age 40, born Lewes, Sussex”, 
etc. 

Armed with this knowledge I next sought 
for their marriage; and I have now found 
that they were married, by licence, at 
St. Pancras Church in the Parish of 
St. Pancras, Co. Middlesex, on 25 Novem- 
ber 1846; and the certificate of their marriage 
describes Capt. Graham as “ William 
Thomas Graham, Bachelor, Gent.”, son of 
“* Alexander Graham, Gent.”, and the said 
Charlotte as “Charlotte Hollingdale, 
Spinster,” daughter of “ William Holling- 
dale, Gent.” 

At some time in or after 1851 they left 
Hove and moved with their child to Lad- 
broke House, Ladbroke Villas, Notting Hill, 
North Kensington (which later, on 21 
December 1866, was renamed 38 Ladbroke 
Road and later again, on 20 October 1908, 
renumbered as it is to-day 64 Ladbroke 
Road). ; 

It was at Ladbroke House aforesaid that 


—described as “ Susan Graham daughter of 


William Thomas Graham Captain Indian 
Navy ”"—their said only child died on 11 May 
1859, and she was buried at Kensal Green 
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Cemetery, in Vault 175, on 18 May 1859. 

It was there also that Capt. Graham died 
on Friday, 30 September 1864, and he was 
buried at Kensal Green Cemetery, in the 
self-same Vault 175, on 7 October 1864, 
aged 85. 

The said Charlotte, his widow, then moved 
from Ladbroke House aforesaid and went 
to reside at 44 Pembridge Villas in the 
same neighbourhood and there she died on 
3 September 1866, the certificate of her death 
describing her as “widow of Thomas” 
(.e., William Thomas) “Graham H.M. 
Indian Navy” and as aged 57. She was 
buried at Kensal Green Cemetery, in the 
self-same Vault 175, on 11 September 1866, 
her age at death being likewise given as 57. 

Administration of her estate was granted 
in the Principal Probate Registry on 21 Sep- 
tember 1866 to her brother George Holling- 
dale, of 47 Crescent Street, Euston Square, 
Co, Middlesex. 

It will have been noticed that in the Census 
of 1851 her age at that time was given as 
40, which might seem to indicate that she 
was born in 1810 or 1811.. But the actual 
date of the taking of that Census is not 
known to me; and it may well have been 
commenced before and only concluded in 
1851. Her age, however, at her death on 
3 September, 1866, was given (as already 
shown) as 57, indicating 1809 as the year 
of her birth. This being so, I have sought 
her baptism at Lewes aforesaid and there 
I have found it. She was baptised at All 
Saints’, Lewes, and the certificate of this 
baptism, kindly sent to me by the Rev. E. 
Griffiths, the Rector of All Saints’, runs as 
follows : — 

“ 1809.—Charlotte, daughter of William 
and Susannah Hollendale [sic] was born 
June 17th and baptised August 20th.” 
Thus she attained the age of 40 on 17 

June 1849 and the age of 57 on 17 June 
1866, her above-given age at death having 
thus been entirely accurate. The spelling 
of her father’s surname as Hollendale in 
the baptismal Register is of no moment. 
Either it was an error on the part of the 
then officiating minister or the spelling of 
the name became changed later to Holling- 
dale. Witness, above, the name of her father 
as “William Hollingdale” in the entry of 
her marriage in 1846, and the name of her 
brother as “George Hollingdale” in her 
Administration of 1866. 

many in our land keep records con- 
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cerning the lives and careers of officers of 
the H.E.LC., that they will be grateful to 
our Editor for giving me this opportunity 
of correcting my earlier error. 


L. GRAHAM H. HortTon-SMITH. 


NAMES OF STORES IN CUBA 


OF all the children of the New World, the 

Cuban is rivalled only by his English, 
French, Dutch, Spanish, and Papiamento- 
speaking cousins elsewhere in the Caribbean 
for his marvellous sense of humour. While 
he can hardly be called ignorant and under- 
fed, thanks to the benevolent co-prosperity 
sphere promoted by our yankee politicians, 
he is close to nature in his capacity for giving 
picturesque names to his bars (a general 
store, not merely a public house), quin- 
callerias, retail stores, hotels, and various 
types of mercantile establishments. 

Exotic themes have a particular appeal 
to the Cuban. “El Bosque de Bolonia” 
sells papers for some reason, and at opposite 
ends of the same Havana street (San Rafael) 
we find “El gran Paris” and “Le Petit 
Paris.” However “La Parisien” (sic) is a 
haberdasher in the same street. “Bar 
Helsincki ” (sic), “ Bar Coredor Polaco,” and 
“Bar Mayfair” are well known corner 
hangouts in Havana’s notorious slum, “ Las 
Yaguas.” “Broadway,” “Brooklyn,” and 
“ Bronx ” are hardly exotic in the Western 
Hemisphere, “ Moscu,” ‘“Cracovia,” and 
“Praga” are strange names indeea for 
places where Havana Club and Bacardi are 
sold. “La Casa Belga” recalls Flemish 
merchant adventurers in old Europe. 

Spain, more hated in Cuba than anywhere 
else in Latin America, nevertheless inspires 
an abundance of names of bars, e.g., “La 
Asturiana,” “La Gallega,” “La Vizcaina,” 
“Flor de las Asturias,” “La Mallorquina,” 
and “La Valenciana.” Time was when 
Cuba and Flanders saluted the same flag, 
a day perhaps recalled in “El Aquila 
Imperial,” but the proprietor of “ Waterloo” 
(“‘triunfa porque no engafia ”’) is well aware 
of when that day ended. 

Time means much in middle-westernized 
Havana. We note “Bar Fin de Siglo,” 
“Bar Siglo XX,” and “Bar Nuevo Siglo” 
(under the same management, by the way, 
as “El Foénix”). “Bar La Atémica” is 
perhaps the most eloquent witness of the 
new day; but Cuban wit also features a facile 
rumba dancer known far and wide in the 
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streets of Havana as “La Bomba 
Anatémica.” And he who prowls the streets 
of Havana will be shocked to find that an 
establishment with so staid a name as “ Club 
Escorial” has a line of chorus girls famed 
as the “ Bombas Atémicas.” As if to span 
creation and doomsday, “Café Alpha” is 
across the street from “ Bar Omega.” 
Patriotic motives are not lacking. “La 
Repitiblica” and “La Democracia” (the 
private property of each of the Latin 
American plutocracies) are common from 
Havana to Santiago. “El Gallo” recalls the 
national sport (baseball excepted!), and “ El 
Toro” brings memories of the bull ring of 
Madrid, Mexico, Bogotdé, and Lima (las 
corridas are among the handful of vices not 
permitted legally in Cuba). “La Perla de 
Cuba ” (Havana), “ La Perla de las Antillas,” 
and “La Flor de Cuba” reflect local pride. 
The influence of the giant of the north 
turns up in every neon sign. Aside from the 
ubiquitous Ford, Goodyear, and General 
Electric, the yearning of the Cuban for things 
yankee is reflected in “Hotel Boston,” 
“Hotel Chicago,” “Hotel Louisville,” 
‘Hotel New York,” and “ Hotel Paducah.” 
Miami’s name reappears at every street 
corner, and there is also “ El nuevo Miami,” 
“‘ Miami Segundo,” and “ Miami de Noche” 
(forbidden, for good reason, by an Admiralty 
order to all British sailors). “Bar Nova 
Scotia” is the property of an ex-sailor who 
once went ashore in Halifax. “ Puerto Said” 
and “Pago Pago” are also establishments 
run by retired sailors. “La Internacional,” 
I am assured by the proprietor, a doctrinaire 
Marxist, takes its name from the experiences 
of a Cuban sailor who happened to be in a 
city once called St. Petersburg in 1917. And 
“Bar Engels” is owned by a great-great- 
grandson of not less than Friedrich Engels. 
Of the fantastic names one is tempted to 
place “ Happy Bar” in the Parque de Cristo 
in number one position. Here the delightful 
custom of the free lunch is still cultivated, 
and here one may (or may not) encounter 
“El Caballero de Paris,” one of the most 
fabulous characters of the streets of Havana. 
Then there is “El Dragén de Oro” (yes, 
in Havana’s Chinatown), “Cozy Corner 
Bar” (there is also a “Kozy Korner” in 
“Las Yaguas,” supra), “El Dandy,” “Bar 
Snappy Tony,” and “ Kid Bar” (showing on 
its neon sign an inebriate leaning against a 
lamp post). “La Maravilla” and “La 
Belleza ” are proper places for business men 
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of Pinar del Rio to take their evening beer, 

Investigation of “La Flota Inglesa” 
revealed ownership by a retired i 
guardsman, and “Uncle Sam,” mirabile 
dictu, is operated by an Anglo-Indian from 
Trinidad. “El Marlboroukh” (sic) is 
strictly Cuban, and so, of course, is “Ej 
Jai-Alay” (Cuban orthography was never 
very consistent). “El Alkazar,” “Bj 
Kaiman,” and “La Kaoba” also reveal 
indifference to the Castillian orthography. 
“La Santissima_ Trinidad,” “Los Reyes 
Magos,” and “El Sagrado Corazén” are 
among the scattered reminders of a once 
most Catholic Cuba where now the Seventh 
Day Adventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and the 
Church of God are making heavy inroads. 
“ Malmezon ” (sic) and “ Las Tullerias” are 
other reminders of a world completely 
strange to the modern Cuban. 

One cannot fail to mention Sloppy Joe's 
(founded 1917) and its faint counterpart, 
“Dirty Dick’s.” Their fame has spread so 
that they even have namesakes in distant 
Port-of-Spain and Nassau. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 


NOTES & QUERIES 


Have you a Question yet to ask, 
Suppose one of a series, 

And that it proves a hopeless task, 
Send it to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 

If it of Irish feuds should treat, 
Between O’Niels and Learies, 

You're sure to have an answer meet, 
Out of the ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 

If scraps of verse, or single lines 
Your great desire to speer is, 

And if the works of Old Divines, 
Send them to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 

Should you in doubt some letter find, 
Of Lover to his Dearies, 

And cannot call his name to mind 
Send it to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 

When at a loss for some Old Saw, 
A legend of the Fairies, 

Of which poor Paddy stands in awe, 
Send it to ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
But if on ‘ Notes’ your mind is bent, 

Never suppose it wearies, 
They always publish all that’s sent, 
Convenient ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 
By E. G. BALLARD, 17 October, 1855. 


Copied this 3ist January 1866. JAMES 
STuaRT. 
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((HILDREN OF EUPHEMIA, DAU. OF 

WALTER, HIGH STEWARD OF 
SCOTLAND, BY HER HUSBAND 
PATRICK 6th EARL OF DUNBAR.—It 
would be interesting to know whether recent 
historical research has revealed the names of 
the children of Euphemia, Countess of Dun- 
bar. Had she a daughter Alice, who married 
a Roger Fitz Richard and had issue, two 
sons, William and Robert? 

This Roger Fitz Richard and his wife 
Alice are said to have founded, towards the 
end of the 12th century, the Hospital of 
§t. Mary and St. James in Aynho, Northants, 
with the consent of their two sons, William 
and Robert; and Robert added to his 
father’s grant by providing for the mainten- 
ance of a Chaplain at the hospital to cele- 
brate for the soul of his grandmother, the 
Countess of Dunbar. The authority for this 
statement is given as Magdalen Coll. Evid- 
ence Hist. MSS. Commission Report, Vol. 
IV. p. 460, but on what is it based? I ask 
this question in view of the fact that there 
isno record of a Roger Fitz Richard in the 
Charter Chest of the Dunbar family at 
Scrabstar. 

Who were the parents of this Roger Fitz 


Richard? JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


OUNT STRASBURG, RUSSIAN 
GENERAL. — Count Strasburg, a 
General in the Russian Army, married 
Katherine Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
General Patrick Gordon of Auchleuchries, 
and was father of Elizabeth, who m. Patrick 
Smyth of Methven, Co. Perth, and was 
mother of Margaret Smyth, a keen Jaco- 
bite, who m. in 1745 John Gordon, 10th 
of Beldorney and 2nd of Kildrummy, Co. 
Aberdeen (who d. 1760), and was ancestress 
of the subsequent Gordons, Lairds of Bel- 
dorney, Wardhouse, and Kildrummy, 
Counts of Mirasol in Spain (Burke, Landed 
Gentry, 1937, s.v. ‘Gordon of Wardhouse’). 
What biographical and _ genealogical 
details are available as to General Count 
Strasburg? Working back from the few 
dates vouchsafed above, I suppose that he 
may have been born about 1660. His sur- 
name Strasburg (if this be not merely his 
territorial title) suggests a German or 
Austrian origin. Is this family recorded in 
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any edition of the Almanach de Gotha or 
in some other Continental armorial or 
genealogical publication? 

At a much later date a Miss Hugo of 
my clan maarried in Ireland a (? Count) 
Strasburg. As there was no issue, I am 
unable to refer to any kinsmen for further 


elucidation. Francis H. M. Huco. 


ME. HARPUR, CURATE OF ISLING- 

TON.—I should be glad to learn more 
of this uncle by marriage of Turner, the 
celebrated painter. 

W. Cosmo Monkhouse, Joseph Mallord 
William Turner (London: Sampson Low, 
N.D., in re-edited series “The Great 
Artists”), gives a few details as to the 
artist’s mother, née Mary Marshall, at p. 8, 
and adds that “she was the younger sister 
of Mrs. Harpur, the wife of the curate of 
Islington, who was grandfather of Mr. 
Henry Harpur, one of Turner’s executors. 
He (the grandfather) fell in love with his 
future wife when at Oxford, and their mar- 
riage brought her sister to London.” It is 
said, according to Mr. Monkhouse, that Mrs. 
Turner was related to the Marshalls, for- 
merly of Shelford Manor House, near Not- 
tingham; G. W. Marshall, The Genealogist's 
Guide, 1893, appears to have no reference 
to this particular family. 

Is the Christian name of his wife, and the 
date of his marriage (? about 1770) known? 


Francis H. M. Huso. 
ST. CLEMENT AND THE BLACK- 
SMITHS.—It seems clear that: 

(1) St. Clement was never the Patron Saint 

of the Blacksmiths’ Company, but was so 

of the Founders’ Company. 

(2) He was a popular saint with the Danes 
vide correspondence in N. & Q. between 
Col. Prideaux and others 1901-1902. 

(3) Most of the older St. Clement’s 

Church dedications are in Danelaw, Kent 

or Wessex. 

As the Danes embraced Christianity after 
their defeat by Alfred, who was in Rome 
when St. Clement’s Basilica was being 
built, it is possible that it was he who popu- 
larised St. Clement with them. 

There are probably a number of St. 
Clement dedications that no longer exist; 
there is one at least in Lincoln. Could any 


of your readers say (a) Where such demo- 
lished churches are to be found; (b) Place 
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names, including localities in Clement, e.g. 
Clement’s End near Luton; (c) Any further 
evidence of King Alfred’s connection with 
St. Clement; (d) Further information con- 
cerning the ‘ horse shoe’ rent for the site on 
Crown Lands near St. Clement Danes 
Church, particularly the name of the original 
tenant which I am told was Bran or Braun; 
(e) Are St. Clement’s Day celebrations still 


held? P. W. F. Brown, 
Col. (ret.). 


FARMING IMPLEMENTS: COUNTY 

COLOURS.—Different counties used 
to have their individual colours for their 
farm wagons and implements. For instance, 
Essex—brown and French grey; Hamp- 
shire—mostly of blue basis, whilst the Fens 
had a strong red and Gloucestershire was 
predominantly yellow. My list, however, 
is far from complete and contains no fur- 
ther items than those mentioned. Have any 
of your readers any information? Even 
individual parishes used to have, I believe, 
their own small distinguishing marks and 
the old cattle drovers were always able to 
recognize the identity of carts they met on 
the road. Is there any relation between this 
and the still brightly painted farm imple- 
ments of to-day, and why are they in those 
distinct reds, yellows and bright blues? 

F. M. TEMPLETON. 


[JUNMow FLITCH.—Can any reader 

tell me where the original painting, by 
David Ogborne, of the 1751 procession may 
be seen, and whether all the figures in 
Doyle’s lithograph of 1841 have been identi- 
fied? The latter picture shows Queen Vic- 
toria and the Prince Consort as the central 
figures in a procession which is modelled on 
Stothard’s celebrated engravings of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, and the Procession of 
the Flitch of Bacon. 

I shall also be grateful if any one who has 
souvenirs of the Flitch ceremony, or infor- 
mation about it, will be so kind as to write 
me, c/o the Editor, N. & Q. 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


OETHE.—The following lines are a 
literal translation of the quatrain 
which Carlyle printed on the flyleaf of the 
first volume of his French Revolution. 
Can any reader tell me which of Goethe’s 
poems they come from? 
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I liken the land to the anvil, the ruler to the 
hammer 

And the people to the tin which bends in the 
middle. 

Woe to the poor tin, if struck by uncertain blows 
delivered at random, 

And the kettle is never completed. 


W. J.H. 


[Is THIS GENERAL GEORGE MONCK 
(1608-1670)?— 
Little General Monk 
Sat upon a trunk 
Eating a crust of bread, 
There fell a hot coal 
And burnt in his clothes a hole 
Now Little General Monk is dead. 
Keep away from the fire, 
If it catch your attire 
You, too, like Monk, will be dead. 


DoucLas Lawson. 


EXACT SOURCES WANTED FOR 
*0.D.Q, 

_ The influence of the Crown has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. 
(? Lord Ashburton [d. 1783)). 

The long arm of coincidence. 

From each according to his ability; to 
each according to his need. 

Such perfect friends are truth and love 
that neither lives where both are not. 

Hooker. 

I hate false words, and seek with care, 
difficulty and moroseness those that fit the 
thing. Landor. 

I like the Garter; there is no damned 
merit in it. Lord Melbourne. 

He. Pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins, how do 

you do? 

She. None the better, Mr. Tomkins, for 
seeing you, for seeing you. 

A woman has but a few years to be 
beautiful in the eyes of the world, and a 


few months to be so in the sight of her 
husband. 


A congressman is the lowest form of 
animal life. 

Time is on our side. 

You have been warned. 

Sometimes I sits and thinks, and some- 
times I just sits. 

‘To my sister (?), without whose never- 
failing help this would have been finished 
years ago.’ 
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Replies 





HOLMELEY OF HIGHGATE (cxcv. 
51)—Myles Chamley appears to have 
been the son of George Chamlet of Bedwar- 
dyne. He left a will dated 17 Aug. 1546 
which was proved at Worcester 8 Oct. 1546. 
In it he names his wife Anne anc ‘ons 
children without naming them. Very nearly 
the same variant spelling of the name is to 
be found in the case of Myles himself. Myles 
Chamblet of Bedwardine was witness to the 
signature of John Pratt in his will dated 
31 June 1554 proved at Worcester 23 Jan. 
1554/5. 

Many years ago there was a note in 
N. & Q. regarding the variants of this name, 
and among them occurred, if memory serves 
me right, Chamlet. 

I have not been able to date to search the 
§t. John in Bedwardine registers, but the 
BT.s do not record any Chamley or Chamlet 
entries. 

Mr. Edward F, Gray of Ripple Hall has 
kindly looked into the Manor Rolls for me 
and has found the following references to 
Richard Cholmeley. His name first appears 
in a Jury list in 1584, but apparently in no 
succeeding list. In 1590 Richard had a grant 
of the copyhold of a cottage and meadow. 
“One Toft with appurtences in Sudley and 
one parcel of meadow called Landridge 
Pleck in Uckinghall to have and to hold for 
the term of three lives ” himself and his two 
sons, Richard and John. 

There is a mistake about this family in the 
pedigree of Skerne given in Familiae 
Minorum Gentium p. 782 (Hart. Soc. 38). 
The pedigree (ref: Johnston MS) states that 
Robert Skerne’s second wife was Frances, 
daughter of —— Cholmley of Highgate and 
grand-daughter of Lord Chief Justice 
Cholmeley. Frances Skerne was daughter 
of Jasper Cholmeley and had married first 
Thomas Buskell of Heversham. Jasper’s 
position as heir to some of Sir Roger’s wealth 
and as one of the first governors of Sir 
Roger's foundation, Highgate School, might 
easily give rise to this mistake, but mistake 
I feel convinced it must be. I cannot con- 
ceive of Jasper going to so much trouble to 
fake a legitimate descent, especially as Sir 
Roger seems to have taken no steps himself 
to disguise his illegitimacy. 

R. S. FORMAN. 
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FFURTHER EMENDATIONS IN ‘THE 

TEMPEST’ (cxcv. 74).—Your corres- 
pondent makes no reference to the discussion 
of “ pioned and twilled ” in An Englishman's 
Year (H. J. Massingham, 1948), at p. 51. 
Mr. Massingham would read “ pionied ” for 
“pioned” and explains that “ pionies” is a 
local name, still in use in 1946, for a wild 
orchis, either the marsh or spotted variety; 
“twilled” he explains by referring to 
“twilling,” again a local word in recent 
use, for plaited osiers used to prevent 
bank erosion. Further emendation seems 


unnecessary. J. B. WHITMORE. 


TJEHYDRATED CAT AND RAT 
PLAQUES (cxcv. 83).—I can recall 
that when the headmaster’s house at King 
Edward VI School, Stourbridge, Worcs., was 
pulled down in 1930 to make room for the 
present school hall, the boys were told that 
among the unimpressive “ finds” were the 
mummified bodies of animals. The head- 
master’s house, the oldest part of the school 
premises, was said to date back to about 
1550. “ The Stourbridge Edwardian ” (Vol. 
5, No. 1, Autumn term, 1930) states (p. 42) 
“Finally at the end of a run under the 
boards, were found three mummified bodies, 
a rat with its tail over its head in the corner, 
and two ferrets immediately behind.” 


H. J. HADEN. 


ANOTHER DEFOE ITEM (cxciv. 326).-— 

In his Review for 5 August 1707, 
Defoe advertised as ‘now Publish’d’ his 
Proposals for Printing by Subscription a 
Compleat History of the Union. The 
standard bibliographies ignore this item and 
your querist asks if an example survives. 
A copy of the Proposals—and the only copy 
of it that I have anywhere met with—is 
bound in with the copy of the History of 
the Union in the Library of the University 
of London (Senate House, W.C.1). 

GEorGE Harris HEALEY. 
Cornell University. 


(pP-SIGNORKEN AGAIN (cxciv. 530).— 

The Rev. Francis Dessain, of Malines, 
has written under date of 19 December 1949: 
“ Here in Malines we have news for a lover 
of pageantry like you. Our famous ‘ doll,’ 
Op-Signorken, has been ‘stolen’ by enter- 
prising and joyful Antwerp students of 
St. Ignace. You remember the story: old 
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custom has it that men who beat their wives 
were tossed up in a blanket by the neigh- 
bours .. . in front of their doorstep. Then 
an Italian who had deserved this condign 
chastisement was clumsily ‘tossed,’ and 
broke his neck. So then the magistrates 
forbade the practice. But our good people 
were not to be ‘done,’ so they made a 
‘doll’ [puppet], and this was duly tossed 
before the door of the delinquent husbands. 
A sporting Malines ‘blood’ ravished the 
doll from Antwerp—to horse, and off to 
Malines—where it has remained for several 
centuries. My brother, as mayor, used to 
look after this ‘treasure,’ but our actual 
Socialist mayor looked upon this as beneath 
his ‘intellectual’ superiority, and relegated 


the famous doll to the Museum, whence : 


it has duly been kidnapped, as related 
above... .” 

Unfortunately, Father Dessain gives no 
dates—and his version of the story adds 
a few details. I had not known that the 
inhabitant of Antwerp was an Italian, or 
that his neck was broken when he was 
being tossed. If the puppet remained at 
Malines from the time it was removed from 
Antwerp ‘several centuries’ ago, the image 
in the Antwerp Steen (see PMLA, xxxvii, 
348, 350) must have been a replica. If it 
were the original, why should Antwerp be 
anxious to get the Malines puppet back? 
Perhaps some reader of Notes and Queries 
in Belgium can throw light on this matter. 
At any rate, the Op-Signorken I saw in 
Malines in 1925 is apparently there no 
longer. R.W. 


Rustic MUMMERS (cxciv. 552, cxcv. 

62).—In late ’80’s or very early 90's I 
recollect my mother inviting the mummers 
into the kitchen one Christmastide to give 
us a performance. It was not, even to our 
childish minds, at all an impressive per- 
formance. The performers, young fellows 
of the parish—Repton, Derbyshire—but 
not ones we knew well, wore the kind of 
garb that small children produce for ‘ dress- 
ing-up, they were, I expect, a bit ‘tight’ 
and the words were, when we could hear 
them, not very amusing. The theme was 
St. George and the Dragon, and there was 
a Doctor (in a top-hat) and a character 
who announced herself as “I’m Mother 
Beelzebub.” One of the characters had 
these lines—the only words, except those 
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already quoted—which any of us remem. 
bered, “ Mince-pie! Mind your eye! I'v 
come to make you die! ” My parents never 
repeated the experiment, and I regret to 
say that I do not know how long after that 
date the Mummers survived. R.S.F 


The play of St. George was revived this 
year, and played round about Twelfth Night 
by a party from the village of Tollerton on 
the outskirts of Nottingham. In between the 
two great wars, the play was often per 
formed in the same neighbourhood, the 
villagers claiming that they had revived an 
old traditional custom, which had died out 
before the first war. A version of the play 
as it was performed in the vale of Belvoir 
will be found in the story of ‘A Cavalier 
Stronghold’ by Mrs. Chaworth Musters, 
printed in 1890. 

Many versions of the play, and many 
references to it, will be found in the pages 
of Notes and Queries, over a long number 
of years. The Plough Monday play, which 
flourished in some country districts, was 
clearly derived from the St. George original. 

It is doubtful if the claim that has been 
frequently made of the ancient origin of 
the play can be sustained. There appears to 
be no reference to it in print before the 
closing years of the 18th century. The great 
popularity of the play dates from the begin- 
ning of the last century. A version was 
printed in Hone’s ‘Year Book’ for 1826 
which made it widely known. A few years 
later, a well-known firm of publishers at 
Manchester sold many thousands of their 
little book of the play, which gave it great 
popularity in Lancashire and Derbyshire 
and the parts adjacent. Other publishers 
took up the fashion and travelling book- 
hawkers carried versions into the remote 
regions of the country. Shakespeare makes 
no mention of the play, yet enthusiasts 
would place its origin back in the remote 
ages of barbarism. The idea is fanciful. 


A.C.E. 


BRIEIZCKE (cxev. 150).—Louisa Sophia 

Brietzcke married William Abbott son 
of William Abbott of Constantinople and 
Madras. The latter was born 14th April 
1766 at Constantinople the son of Jasper 
(1731-1773) the son of Peter (1696-1768) the 
son of Jasper (1655-?) the son of Robert 


(?-1658). JASPER ABBOTT. 
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THE GHOST OR SHADOW AS A 
CHARGE IN HERALDRY. By H. 
Stanford London, Esq., F.S.A. (Oxford. 
Printed by Charles Batey for the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, 5s. Obtainable 
also from Messrs Bernard Quaritch, 11, 
Grafton St., W.1.) 

“MHE honourable and learned gentleman 

has most movingly reminded us: 
what shadows we are, and what shadows 
we pursue.” We knew already that our 
ancestors sought armorial emblems in the 
earth beneath, the heavens above, and the 
waters under the earth. Now Mr. London 
in this erudite study shows that some of 
them pursued their quarry beyond this 
world into the realm of spirits, and conjured 
ghosts to serve as heraldic charges. And it 
will be news to most professors of our 
mystery that one of these spectres is borne 
to-day as a charge in the shield of a mem- 
ber of the British House of Lords. The 
arms of Hamilton of Raploch, quartered 
by Lord Belhaven, are illustrated in Burke’s 

Peerage and show three ermine cinquefoils 
with the faint outline of a human heart, 
described in the printed blazon as 
‘shadowed.’ This is a translation of an 
older blazon, ‘en ombre’ or ‘ umbrated,’ 
Englished at a time when a shade was 
primarily, like the Latin umbra, a disem- 
bodied spirit, a spectre or ghost; thus the 
Hamilton charge would more correctly be 
described as a ghostly heart. It is, in literal 
truth, a ghost that can be ‘seen through,’ 
for the field is visible within its outline 
though, in some instances, slightly darkened 
as if by the falling of a shadow. This 
Hamilton heart seems to be “the sole sur- 
viving ghost in British armory” but Mr. 
London’s researches have brought to light 
several examples of spectral charges from 
the past, both British and foreign. Henry 
Scrope, 3rd Lord Scrope of Masham, in 
the early fifteenth century, differenced his 
family arms by setting the ghost of an 
English leopard on the golden bend, and 
referred in his will to “my arms with the 
ghost-lion on the bend,” Armis meis cum 
Umbra Leonis in le Bende. Similarly the 
Boyntons of Yorkshire, late in the same 
century, are recorded as bearing ung lion 
én umbre on the fesse of their arms. From 
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the thirteenth century onwards the Trezeg- 
nies family of Flanders bore a ghostly lion 
set on a bendy field, and the Courtraisins 
set une ombre de lion upon a shield 
cheveronny, or with three cheverons. So the 
French Montpaons bore the ghost of the 
peacock allusive to their name. Shadowy 
fishes, stag’s faces, scutcheons, and crosses 
are illustrated in Mr. London’s plates of 
haunted shields. It is possible that the cross 
paty drawn in outline on the shield carried 
by St. Michael, whose image in thirteenth 
century glass appears in the east window of 
his church at Oxford,’ may be regarded as an 
additional example, for we learn that the 
ghost of the Archangel himself is recorded 
as an heraldic charge—l’ombre de Saint 
Michel,” “ the shadow of a shade.” 

Thus when Parker in his Glossary of 
Terms used in Heraldry suggested that 
Adumbrations or Transparencies belonged 
to the romance of the subject and had no 
‘reality’ he was right only in a sense of 
which he was unaware. Yet it is probable 
that to many readers the highest service of 
Mr. London’s learned monograph will be 
the apparatus criticus assembled for the pur- 
pose of his inquiry and here made available 
to students engaged in similar research. 


SARAH CLAYTON’S LETTER AND 
JOHN WOOD OF BATH. By Stanley 
A. Harris. Reprinted from the Transac- 
tions of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, vol. 100, 1948. 


THIS article tells us something about 

Sarah, daughter of Alderman William 
Clayton of Liverpool, a shrewd lady who 
was always concerned with civic and mer- 
cantile affairs and with improvements to 
her native town, and then something about 
John Wood, the elder, of Bath, who with 
his son of the same name, finds a place 
in the D.N.B. 

The link between these two personalities 
is in a letter written by Sarah Clayton in 
1749 to an unknown correspondent in which 
she says “it gave me great pleasure when 
it was first rumoured that the gentlemen 
of the Corporation had applied to Mr. Wood 
for a plan for the New Exchange.” The 
other significant passage is contained in the 
simple words, “He [Wood] planned Mr. 
Ward’s house at Capestone.” 


*Report of Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments: Oxford, Plate 209. 
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Capesthorne is the house referred to; it 
is about six miles west of Macclesfield, and 
although the domestic buildings attributed 
to Wood have been replaced, the chapel 
—built in the classical style—remains. Mr. 
Harris’s carefully considered evidence leads 
him to the conclusion that this small build- 
ing is the earliest known piece by Wood 
and done immediately after he had finished 
his apprenticeship with Leoni, the Italian 
architect who was responsible for much 
early eighteenth century work in England. 
It is also shown that the date of Wood’s 
birth must have been nearer 1695 than 1705 
which is the one usually given. 

While this is an interesting contribution 
to our knowledge of architects and their 
work, we feel that the value of the paper 
would have been enhanced by an examina- 
tion of the Capesthorne muniments, but 
the author appears to be of the opinion 
that because Ormerod and Earwaker (their 
histories are both becoming rather old) did 
not find evidence there as to the designer of 
Capesthorne Hall, such a search would be 
fruitless. Both the author and his readers 
would feel more satisfied if they were 
assured that the two earlier Cheshire 
antiquaries had not overlooked some vital 
reference in the Ward family archives. The 
article has illustrations of Liverpool Town 
Hall (‘the Exchange’), Capesthorne chapel, 
and Sarah Clayton’s letter. 


THE LIFE RECORDS OF JOHN 
MILTON. Volume 1. 1608-1639. Edited 
by J. Milton French. (Rutgers University 
= $5.00. Oxford University Press. 
22s. 


PERHAPS there are more extant records 
of Milton than of any other English 
writer of the seventeenth century. Many of 
them have been used by his numerous bio- 
graphers from Toland and Richardson to 
Masson, Garnett and Saurat. There are 
others which have never been used by any 
biographer. Professor Milton French has 
conceived the plan of a _ chronological 
record of the poet's life in which every piece 
of verifiable information will be “ broken 
down” and arranged as nearly as possible 
under its correct date. The present hand- 
somely produced volume is the first instal- 
ment of the record covering the first thirty 
years of the poet’s life. 
The work seems to have been carried out 
with great industry and meticulous care but 
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without much discrimination or critical in- 
telligence. Thus the present volume is 
swollen to a considerable size by the inclu. 
sion of every known record, not only of John 
Milton but also of his father and of his 
father’s business partner Thomas Bower. As 
Milton and Bower were well-known London 
scriveners in the sixteen twenties and thirties, 
numerous records of their business affairs 
are extant in the public record office. It is 
certainly interesting to know somethi 
about the White Beare, the elder Milton’s 
house in Bread Street, where the poet was 
brought up, but it is surely hardly relevant 
to the purpose of the record to learn that 
‘“*Father’s Partner Thomas Bower answered 
Rose Downer’s Chancery bill” on 3rd May, 
1631, or even if that fact had to be recorded, 
it was surely unnecessary to print Thomas 
Bower’s answer to the Chancery bill (cover- 
ing over two pages) in full with an exact re- 
production of the abbreviations used in the 
original documents. One of the documents 
connected with the elder Milton’s business 
printed on pp. 199-202 under the date of 
July 18th, 1601, is an indenture between him 
and Sir John Suckling. This is presumably 
the poet Suckling but Professor French has 
not appended any note to the indenture, 
Surely the connection of Suckling with the 
Milton family deserved some comment. 

In a note on page 8, Professor French 
quotes a work by Professor Donald L. 
Clark, where it is stated that Milton, when 
he was at St. Paul’s School, wrote the follow- 
ing line on the miracle at Cana: 

“The conscious water saw its God and 

blushed.” 
Neither Professor Clark nor Professor 
French seems to be aware of the fact that 
this line is a well-known translation of the 
famous Latin pentameter in an epigram by 
Richard Crashaw first published in his 
Epigrammata Sacra of 1634: 

Nympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit. 

Nevertheless whatever its shortcomi 
may be, Professor French’s compilation 
be an invaluable source-book for all future 
biographers of Milton and a very useful 
reference work for all students of seven- 
teenth century English literature. 





CORRIGENDUM 


At cxev. 129, col 1, 1. 23 and col. 2, 1. |, 
for Evesham read Ensham. 
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